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| Mother of Sorrows 


On Calvary she stood. 
She saw the Cross—and on it thrown 
A mangled form—her Boy—her own; 
The dull resounding hammer’s beat 
That drove the nails through hands and feet 
Throbs in her heart with dire refrain: 
She cannot help—oh deepest pain! 


Beneath the Cross she stood. 
She saw her Jesus hanging there; 
She heard His softly murmured prayer ; 
She heard the taunts of heartless foes 
That deeper cut than scourge’s blows: 
Her eyes bespoke her mother’s grief— 
She could not bring her child relief. 


Beneath the Cross she sat. 

Once more her arms enfold her Boy— 
She thought of Bethlehem’s Christmas joy! 
She bathed His Brow—each wound caressed 
His face against her own she pressed. 
But His dead arms hang limply down— 
Oh this was sorrow’s saddest crown. 


Beneath the Cross we stand. 
Strong hearted mother, who didst drain 
Unflinchingly the cup of pain— 
Teach us that love alone can rise 
To highest heights of sacrifice 
And these weak hearts, by thine upborne, 
Shall taste the joy of Easter morn. 


Aug. T. Zeller, C Ss. R 
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Father Tim Casey 


THE SADDEST STORY OF ALL 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“Next week,” said Father Casey, “is Holy Week. I hope that 
every child in St. Mary’s School will spend it in a holy manner.” 

“Father, what do they call it Holy Week for?” asked Robert. 

“Because many of the holiest, most sacred events that ever took 
place in the world were crowded into the space of this one short week. 
Holy Week begins next Sunday. What do we call that Sunday?” 

“Easter Sunday,” bawled Peter, but the rest of the class chorused, 
“Palm Sunday”, and Peter hoped that the priest hadn’t heard him. 

“Why is it called Palm Sunday?” 

“Because we get palms in church that day.” 

“It is not Palm Sunday because we get palms, we get palms be- 
cause it is Palm Sunday. It is called Palm Sunday because, when 
Jesus was riding into Jerusalem on that day, the people came out to 
meet Him carrying palm branches in their hands. They were mad 
with joy. Men took off their cloaks and spread them on the path 
before Him, and even little children, that had never spoken before, 
raised their voices to welcome Jesus to Jerusalem. Everybody shouted, 
‘Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord!’ In fact, He said 
that if the people had kept silent, the very stones would have begun 
to shout and sing as He passed.” 

“Wasn't Jesus glad?” 

“Y’m afraid not He knew that their good dispositions were like 
our resolutions—they wouldn’t last. He did not look glad; He looked 
sorrowful. He foresaw that, within five days, these glad shouts of, 
‘Hosanna!’ would be changed to angry, brutal bellowings of, ‘Crucify, 
crucify Him!’ At this thought He felt so sorrowful that He began to 
cry over Jerusalem. He had done everything He could for the people 
of that dear city, yet He saw that they were going to crucify Him 
and call down upon themselves and upon their children the heaviest 
curses and that, before many years, the enemy would come in pun- 
ishment and burn every house to the ground and butcher thousands 
of men, women, and children. Jesus had always loved Jerusalem, 
and when He thought of this, it made Him cry.” 
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“What did He do after He came into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday?” - 

“He preached and explained His religion to the people in and 
around the temple. He did the same during the following days, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. The nights, however, He spent 
outside the city, praying in a garden full of olive trees, called Geth- 
semani, or resting in Bethania.” 

“He left the city every night so the bad men couldn’t take Him, 
didn’t He, Father?” said Ralph. 

“That wouldn’t do no good,” contradicted Peter. “They could a 
took Him in the daytime just as well as at night.” 

“They could, Peter, but they were afraid to do so. They knew 
very well that, if they arrested Him during the day while a charmed 
crowd was listening to His wonderful sermons, there was danger that 
the people would release Jesus and beat the officials who had arrested 
Him. They wanted to get hold of Jesus and kill Him, but they felt 
they must do it secretly—but how? That was their puzzle. The devil 
helped them to solve the difficulty. He tempted Judas to sell Jesus. 
Judas went to the bad men. He asked, ‘How much will you give me 
to sell Jesus?” They replied, “Thirty pieces of silver.’ Thirty pieces 
of silver was the price of a slave. Judas, the traitor apostle, sold his 
best friend, his God, for the price of a slave. On Thursday night 
he led the soldiers out to the Garden of Olives. He knew that, im- 
mediately after the Last Supper and the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Jesus had gone there to pray. Judas said to the soldiers, 
‘I shall go up and kiss a man. The man that I kiss is Jesus; seize 
Him and hold Him fast.’ ” 

“Father, didn’t—didn’t Jesus know Judas was coming? Could— 
couldn’t He have stayed away from the Garden of Olives that night?” 
asked Peter excitedly. 

“Certainly, Peter. Jesus is God. He nows everything. He can 
do everything. They would never have been able to seize Him and 
put Him to death unless He let them. But He had come into this 
world to suffer and die for us. His work was done. He was ready 
to let the wicked men follow out their evil intentions. Knowing full 
well that Judas would come with the soldiers to capture Him, He 
went to the Garden of Olives on that Holy Thursday night. He 
felt very sad and asked the apostles to stay away for a while so that 
He could come to them for comfort, then He went off a little ways 
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under the olive trees by Himself to pray. As He prayed, He saw 
how much He would have to suffer for us and how we would go on 
sinning against Him in spite of all He did for us, and His sadness 
grew so great that He began to sweat. His sweat was not water but 
blood, and it ran trickling down in great drops upon the ground. He 
got up, all weak and trembling, and went to seek comfort from the 
apostles, but He found them fast asleep. This hurt Him greatly, 
however, all He said was, ‘Could you not watch one hour with Me?’ 
Suddenly the garden seemed filled with men carrying clubs and 
torches. From behind a tree Judas sneaked up, put his arms around 
Jesus and kissed Him as though he loved Him. By that kiss the 
base traitor intended to betray his Master into the hands of the men 
who would crucify Him. They pounced upon Him, tied Him with 
ropes, and led Him to the court. From one judge to another they 
dragged Him. During the long night, they tortured Him. They 
stripped Him of His garments and tied Him to a pillar. Four sol- 
diers took heavy, knotted whips and began to beat Him with all their 
might. They kept beating Him until they were tired. Then four 
more soldiers took the bloody whips and beat Him with all their 
might. When they were tired, four more, and so on until they had 
given Him over five thousand blows. The very first blow had cut a 
cruel gash in the tender flesh of our dear Saviour. After a hundred 
blows, these gashes were all over His body. After a thousand blows, 
He was one mass of quivering, bleeding flesh. Then you can imagine 
what He looked like when they kept on beating Him until they had 
given Him two thousand, three thousand, five thousand blows.” 

“Oh, why did He let them be so cruel?” 

“Because He loved us so much. He wanted to suffer for our 
sins Himself so that we should not be obliged to suffer for them in 
hell.” 

“Father, that was a long, long time ago. Did Jesus know the sins 
that we do even now?” Pog 

“Jesus is God. He knows the future as well as the present. While 
they were whipping Him He saw clgarly every sin that you committed 
yesterday, every sin that you will commit tomorrow. He suffered for 
every one of these sins so that you will not have to go to hell for them. 
And every one of your sins added to His tortures in His bitter pas- 
sion.” 
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“And, Father, they put the crown of thorns on His head, too, 
didn’t they ?” 

“Yes, Michael, when He was so shamefully mangled and torn that 
there did not seem to be any use of beating Him more, somebody cut 
the rope that held Jesus to the pillar. He fell down, a crumpled heap, 
in the pool of blood on the stone pavement. But they were savage 
now; they couldn’t stop torturing Him. They said, ‘He called Him- 
self a King; let us fix Him up like a king.’ They dragged Him over 
to the steps. “That’s His throne,” they said. They got a dirty, ragged 
cloak and pulled it around His bleeding shoulders, saying, ‘That’s 
His royal robe.’ They then put a stick in His hand and said, “That’s 
His sceptre.’ One of these brutes remembered that a king ought to 
have a crown. He ran for a bundle of branches with long sharp 
thorns on them and twisted them together into a crown or hat and put 
it on His head. After that he took a stick and hammered the crown 
so that the thorns went deeper and deeper until some of them came 
out again over His eyes and over His ears and some even pierced 
His skull and struck the brain. The soldiers would come and kneel . 
before Him in mockery in spit in His face and say, ‘Hail, king!’ 
Then remembering that He had been called a prophet, too, they blind- 
folded Him, and one after another would come up and give Him a 
blow in the face and say, ‘Prophesy who struck you.’ Then all would 
roar with laughter as though it were a great joke. Jesus allowed them 
to do all this because He hoped that when we saw how much He suf- 
fered for us, we could not help loving Him.”- 

But, Father, if the thorns went into His brain, that would be 
enough to kill Him.” 

“Certainly,” replied the priest; “so too would the scourging. But 
He kept Himself alive by His own divine power so that He could 
suffer more for us. The judge, Pontius Pilate, saw Jesus after the 
soldiers got through abusing Him. He brought Him out where all 
the people were. ‘Look at Him,’ he said; ‘surely He has been pun- 
ished enough. I guess I had better let Him go now.’ But the people of 
Jerusalem—the people Jesus had so dearly loved—had no pity for 
Him. ‘Kill Him,’ they roared, ‘Crucify Him.’ They went further; 
they called down a withering curse upon themselves and everybody 
belonging to them. ‘His blood be upon us and upon our children!’ 
Pontius Pilate was a coward. Though he knew very well Jesus was 
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innocent, he was afraid the people would get him put out of his job, 

and so he condemned Jesus to death and told them to lead Him out 

of the city and kill him. The saddest road in all the world is the road 

from Pilate’s palace to the top of Calvary, for along that road was 

dragged to His death the Son of God by the ungrateful creatures He 

had come to redeem and save. Who knows the name of that road?” 
“The Way of the Cross.” 


“Correct. On reaching the end of that road at the place of the 
crucifixion, they stripped Him. His clothes were all stuck to his body 
with clotted blood. They pulled them off and thus tore open all His 
wounds. They fastened Him to the cross by driving big, blunt nails 
through His hands and feet, and then, lifting up the cross, they left 
Him hanging there to die. At first they stood around jeering and 
laughing at the way He squirmed and quivered in agony like a worm 
that you crush with your heel. But when the sun began to turn black 
and terrifying darkness settled over the city of Jerusalem that had 
crucified its God, and the earth trembled, and the great rocks split, and 
dead men came out of their graves and walked through the streets, 
the Jews ceased to laugh, and drawing back from the cross, huddled 
together in frightened groups. 


“This gave the Mother of God a chance to get near to her Jesus. 
Then she clearly saw the terrible condition of her Son. It broke her 
heart to think that she could do nothing to relieve Him of His death 
agony. Looking down, He saw her. She was the greatest treasure 
He had in the world. He willed her to us. He left her to us as our 
own mother. Never will we be ashamed of the mother whom Jesus 
gave us as He hung dying on the cross. Never will we forget the 
solemn act of adoption sealed by the life blood of the Son of God. 
He had given us His body; He had given us His blood; He had given 
us His grace; He had given us His Mother; there was nothing else 
He could give for us but His life—and bowing down His head, He 
expired. On Friday night they laid His dead body in the grave where 
it remained until Sunday morning—until the sorrow and shame of 
Holy Week were swallowed up in the glory of Easter.” 


Some fellows use language to conceal thought; but a good many 
more use it instead of thought. 
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The State as Social Godmother 
THE TREND OF LEGISLATION 
B. A. ConneELLy, C.Ss.R. 


We all more or less fancy the “Cinderella” role. We dream 
dreams, and build castles in Spain. And always in the dream there’s 
a homely creature that serves our will; and always in the castle there’s 
a mean but gentle creature that plays our host. We are happy in our 
land of make-believe—happy until some painful jolt from the real 
world brings us to with a start, and we are sadly disappointed with 
the drab reality in which we live. 

But the urge of the dream is on us, and so, we look around for the 
wonderful creature who gave us the golden foot-gear. We forget 
that she was a dream creature, and had no abiding place in the things 
that are. In our impatient eagerness we fondly trace her features in 
the smile of worldly power. The scowl of the malignant giant is hid 
by that smile, and our trust is unclouded as we take the proffered 
hand, joy killing the pain of his mighty grasp. Only too late do we 
realize our plight, that we have been trapped by our own dreams. 
The blood is pinched from our hand, in helpless surrender we suffer 
the crushing embrace of the monster. Our dream is over. 

Poetry? Well, yes. And again, not so. 

Would you know the meaning of the parable? In the matter of 
social reform alone, the dream of a fairy godmother looms large. 
The hand of legislation is hungrily grasped. The smile of a rich and 
potent state is interpreted in terms of our dream. We thrill to the 
smile, we bow to the power, we hail the benefactress, we are happy 
in the promise of our dream come true. 

At first we do not feel the dire pressure of the hand we have 
taken. It is not until the blood begins to start from our fingertips 
that we come to understand something of the evil which this thing 
embodies. Our money first, in the way of increased taxation, like 
the blood that is wrung from our hand, pays the toll of our folly. 
Then as the smiling, evil thing drags us closer into its fell embrace 
our very life—our manhood and our freedom, is crushed out of our 
members by the rueful power, that we thought our friend. 

Have you felt the handclasp? It is no matter; you have already 
taken the hand. What matter if the pain is delayed; it will come! 
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To some it has already come. To most it has come. Is poverty 
less poor, or is greed less rampant since we have given the state the 
right to discount large incomes, to whittle down inheritances? Pov- 
erty and greed, both pinch the poor man. Is crime less brutal or less 
frequent since we have made the state the godmother of the criminal, 
since we have given up the death penalty, and made of our prisons 
laboratories of social reform, and houses of refuge from the menace 
of the law? Is culture more prized for all our legislative fuss about 
education? Are prohibition and eugenics making us more moral? 

Yet all of these golden advantages are in the smile of promise 
with which social legislation greets us. For all of those golden ad- 
vantages we pay the price. And the price hurts. Not only that, but 
when the price is paid we must be content with the smile. The ad- 
vantages are not forthcoming. Our hands are pressed for their blood! 

But even then the story is not told. Our blood is taken but our 
life is not spared. Soon the all embracing arms of legislative reform 
reach out and gather in every last vestige of liberty. The process may 
be slow or it may be fast, but it is always sure. Whenever a people 
sell themselves to the idea of moral or social reform through law and 
the police courts, they thereby sign an absolute waiver of their lib- 
erties. France proved it in the late years of the 18th century; Russia 
has amply proved jit in the few short years since the fall of the Rom- 
anoffs. America is on her way to prove it unless present tendencies 
are curbed with a strong hand. Americans love liberty, have died 
for it on a thousand battlefields ; shall they now sell it for a dream? 

Let every American, who loves his liberty, who prides himself in 
his manhood, who will gladly pay his share for good government, turn 
to the nation’s capital, and hear the words of the nation’s chief spoken 
from the inaugural platform. He stated plainly and unmistakably 
that any collection of taxes not absolutely necessary for government 
is nothing else than legalized robbery. True, he was talking economy 
in government. But he has enunciated a principle of politics that has 
wider application than mere economy. The nation has taxing power, 
but it has it only for the needs of government. The state is not a 
school house, it is not a social center, it is not a church; it is a gov- 
ernment set up by the people of the land to secure peace, within and 
without, and to mairitain within itself such conditions as will make 
it possible for all the citizens to work out normally happy lives with 
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reasonable effort. For this work of securing peace and maintaining 
the conditions favorable to prosperity and happiness, it can collect 
taxes to any reasonable limit. But to launch an educational program, 
to subsidize a social scheme or to promote religious propaganda it 
has no right in its own name to appropriate a cent. 

These are not the government’s business. If it keep its own house 
in order it is doing enough and more. Education, social service. and 
religion are private, humanitarian work by which men help their 
fellowmen to the better things of life. And when these things are 
undertaken on a large-scale, with big and expensive tasks involved, 
the government can and should give due and proportionate aid. It 
can when necessity urges build schools, and recompense teachers. 
But it cannot say who shall teach or what they shall teach. It can 
when necessity urges, and saving the liability of dishonoring God by 
promoting false worship, build churches and recompense pastors. But 
it cannot appoint pastors or dictate doctrines. In the matter of social 
service it can cooperate with private workers in the building and 
maintenance of community houses, parks, play-grounds, refuges and 
asylums. But its cooperation cannot be so directed and distributed as 
to seem to sponsor social theories and doctrines not sufficiently tested 
by experience. 

Just here lies the tax waste in government social service. It is 
just the promoters of untried theories who look to governments for 
the means to try out their novel doctrines. They worm themselves 
into bureaus, and on to commissions, in the name of humanity, they 
cry for appropriations, they cry long and loud; incidentally they collect 
salaries, they swell their forces and increase salaries; and taxation 
pays, and pays dearly for the proving on a large scale of what, too 
often, turns out to be an unsound and dangerous scheme. 

It is certainly no function of government to try out every new fad 
of social uplift. To tax the people in order to do so is robbery, just 
the same as as tax the people for the lining of grafters’ pockets is 
robbery. But to legislate every new fad into existence is social mur- 
der. It kills the social life of the nation by robbing the people of 
their liberty and human dignity. 

The latent danger in every novelty, and the serious moral danger 
lurking in novel social schemes should make legislators hesitate to 
impose them on the people. Man is long on the earth, and there are 
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few things he has not tried in his efforts to make the world better. 
Hence it can be safely presumed that the things that have endured 
are the things that he has found right and profitable. “Cave novis- 
sima”—beware of novelties, is truer today by a thousand years than 
it was to the Latin sage who made the warning famous. 

But the best tried schemes, the safest and sanest theories of social 
unlift if imposed by law to force men to live as they know they ought 
to live, bear the moral stigma that they rob man of his liberty and 
his manhood. 

Man was given by his creator intelligence, to know how he ought 
to live; and ability to direct all his actions to doing the good that he 
knows. God gave him knowledge and the power to do; but He left 
him free to do or not to do. There is human dignity—responsibility 
before his Maker for the things that he does or leaves undone. There 
is the essence of his manhood—that he can choose to live as he likes, 
and that, as long as he does not seriously disturb public peace and 
order, he is accountable only to God for the choice he makes. 

And when a human lawgiver steps between him and his Maker, 
and volunteers to play policeman, judge and turnkey, where God 
Himself keeps hands off and bides His time, that lawgiver robs this 
man of his conscious accountability to God, and the man becomes a 
schemer to defeat the intrusive tinkering of a human lawgiver, a 
mere man like himself, and at best his equal. Man is jealous 
of his relations with God and instinctively resents a mere man taking 
the place of his God. He strikes out spontaneously at the intruder with 
the only weapon at hand—revolt; and when he hurls his weapon, it 
tears through the unsubstantial shadow of the human lawgiver, and 
strikes at the very face of God. But his manhood had been taken 
away from him; he forgot that God was behind the shadow. 

Not only is his manhood robbed by the reform legislators, but 
his liberty is violated by the very power to which he is bid by nature 
to look for its safeguarding. Government’s first duty to its citizens 
is just precisely to guarantee to them every exercise of their native 
liberty that is compatible with the peace and order of the state. But 
it is notorious that, when social reformers take the law into their 
hands for the betterment of the race, their first act is to signify to 
the world their ability for high moral leadership by screwing up the 
standard of moral goodness so high that only their own saintly selves 
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could be expected to reach and maintain it. Public order is much too 
low a level for our moralist lawmakers. Moral excellence, nay ascetic, 
even puritanic excellence is their goal; and to that level all must 
rise, either by will or by force. But the will generally lacks, and so 
it is by force. And force and liberty were never good pals. 

It is time that we got back to the idea that man is greater than 
human law. Man has liberty first and law only afterwards, as a 
surety to the rest and to society that he shall not consider himself at 
liberty to violate the rights of others. 

It is time that we got back to the idea that man lives primarily for 
himself, not for the race or the state. He is a man before he is a 
citizen. His own destiny he works out completely for himself; to 
the destiny of the race he contributes but a negligible share. 

It is time that we got gack to the idea that society and the state 
exist for the individual man. They are the background by which the 
lights and shades of his spiritual and moral development are thrown 
into high relief; and which again take character and tone from the 
total color-scheme of his life. 

This perspective of life will save us from the fatal mistake of 
trying to redeem the race through legislation. This perspective of 
life will lead us to cultivate humanity not as a vague abstraction, but 
as a living reality in the souls of men. This perspective of life will 
give us a nobler concept of the dignity of individual man. This per- 
spective of life with its consequent duties of love and service for 
every man, will make our dream of social reform come true. 


A Missionary’s Stories 


THE DRUMMER BOY OF SHILOH 
M. H. Parue, C.Ss.R. 


’Tis a long jump from Pontiac, Mich. to Bayou La Batre, Ala.; 
from the snow and cold of the North to the summer-sunshine of the 
lovely South; from the bustling and rushing of a factory center to 
the restful quietness of this little town. Bayou La Batre is a fishing 
town, situated on Portersville Bay, about three miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico. If you have ever wondered why Our Divine Savior 
chose fishermen to be His most intimate friends you would find the 
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answer in your association with these simple and sincere Southern 
folk. Their work brings home to them in a most intimate manner 
their dependence on the Providence of God. They are utterly in 
His hands as their ships ply their trade on the stormy waters of the 
Gulf. And, as of old, on Galilee, they must often cry out: “Master, 
we have labored all the night, and have taken nothing.” 

The Faith of these people and their fidelity to Holy Mother Church 
would be a revelation to those who are accustomed to condemn South- 
ern Catholicity. 

But I started to tell you the story of the Drummer Boy of Shiloh. 

Sixty-three years ago, almost to this date, the forces of Grant 
and those of Johnson and Beauregard engaged, as you know, in the 
awful battle of Pittsburg Landing, near Shiloh. 

In the Confederate ranks was a little boy named Louis Radfield. 
With characteristic Southern spirit, while only in his fourteenth year, 
he had offered his life to the cause. As a drummer-boy he beat the 
“charge” that inspired the soldiers in many battles, but it was at the 
battle of Shiloh he underwent his baptism of fire. And such was his 
great purpose that when his drum was lost or crushed in the melee, he 
searched until he found an abandoned drum of the opposing ranks, and 
with it resumed his thrilling appeal to the men in the thick of the strife. 
Then and there he won the title which he bore throughout life, and 
of which he was justly proud—“The Drummer-boy of Shiloh.” 

Now let us come back to Bayou La Batre. Five years ago, while 
I was conducting a Mission in this little town, I had the honor of 
meeting Mr. Louis Radfield A man of medium height, but erect, his 
hair was gray—gray with the dust of the passing years. He was not 
a Catholic, but he attended all the exercises of the Mission. 

One evening in the short instruction, prior to the Rosary, and the 
Sermon I was speaking on the doctrine of the Catholic Church con- 
cerning articles of devotion. 

“Just as you respect a photograph of your parents in your home, 
so do you reverence a picture or statue of God, or His Blessed Mother, 
or any of the Saints. When you build a statue of George Washington 
and put it in a prominent place in your park, and plant flower-beds 
around it, and place a wreath beside it, you are not honoring a piece 
of bronze or marble, but only the memory of a great man who is 
represented by that statue. 
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Immediately after the Benediction, Mr. Radfield came into the 
Rectory to see me. 

“Father,” he said, “it may seem strange to you—but, up till now 
I have always thought that your Church’s attitude in this matter was 
very wrong. For I was often told and really believed that your peo- 
ple offered a superstitious worship to statues and the like.” 

“Well, well,” I said—what could I say? 

I’m back in Bayou La Batre again, after my five years’ absence. 
It’s the same little haven of rest—with the same simplicity and the 
same strong faith. Here is the same Pastor, loved by all his people. 
There across the street is the same ‘General Store’, and down the 
way the same little frame Post Office that brings in the tidings from 
the bad world outside. 

And. in the Church, the beautiful white-brick Church— 

“Still, at times, as place of death 
Not a sound to vex the ear, 
Yet withal it is not drear; 
Better for the heart to hear— 
Far from men—God’s gentle breath.” 
—(Abram Ryan.) 
Nor would the picture be complete without the children—the many 
happy, healthy children of these truly Christian homes. 

But I missed the gray-haired Veteran. He used to sit in the last 
pew near the door. 

Only yesterday I said to the Pastor: “Where is my old friend, 


Mr. Radfield?” Father O’Donoghue opened the Burial Register, and 
I read, under date of July 25th, 1921, the following lines: 


“Louis E. Radfield was buried today from this Church. Last 
Christmas Eve after a course of instructions, I baptized him, and on 
the following day he devoutly received his first Holy Communion. He 
died very peacefully, fortified by all the rites of our Holy Faith.” 

Thus did the Drummer Boy of Shiloh fight his last battle, and 
bravely answer his last Roll-call! 


Some men learn all they know from books; others from life: both 
kinds are narrow. It’s the fellow who knows enough about practice to 
test his theories for blow-holes that gives the world a shove ahead, and 
finds a fair margin of profit in shoving it. 
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The Student Abroad 
THE VATICAN MISSION EXHIBITION 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


A few days before the opening of the Porta Santa ushered in the 
Jubilee Year, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, invited the Cardinals, 
prelates, representatives of religious orders, the members of the 
Roman nobility and the diplomatic corps to the Vatican to celebrate 
the accomplishment of an object of a wish dear to his heart. For 
though he resides permanently in the Vatican, and though his intellect 
is busied to its capacity with affairs in comparison with which the 
affairs of individual nations are puny, his heart is with the afflicted 
of every land and clime, and with none more than with the spiritually 
afflicted in the lands still under the sway of paganism. And he wished 
to bring to the attention of the civilized world, the immense efforts 
that had been made, the great sacrifices entailed and the marvelous 
results achieved against tremendous odds by the heroic men and 
women, priests and brothers and sisters, who have given their lives 
that this spiritual affliction might be alleviated. His Eminence Car- 
dinal van Rossum, C.Ss.R., Prefect of the Propagation of the Faith, 
was given the commission of carrying out the papal wish. The result 
was the Missionary Exhibition which His Holiness in person, offi- 
cially opened on the eve of the Jubilee. 


‘Situated in a sheltered section of the Vatican Gardens, almost 
within the shadow of the dome of St. Peter’s, where the eye con- 
stantly meets witnesses in immutable stone that tell at once of the 
paganism that was and the Christianity that is, where the mind is filled 
to satiety with suggestions of the sublime, it is an ideal spot for stu- 
dents. There is no “broad, white way” with gaudy advertisements 
and hawking vendors; no meaningless decorations in plaster and 
canvas representing lavish expenditure and mediocre taste; no Ferris 
wheels or race-tracks or shooting galleries or any of the thousand ec- 
centricities that give color and animation to the big international ex- 
positions and to their counterpart, the county and state fairs. Here 
there is quiet, dignity, prayerful thought, scientific study. An ideal 
spot for students. And it is as a student that I wish to describe the 
Mission Exhibit for the Liguorian readers in America, Canada, Ire- 
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land, England, Australia, the Philippines, India and China, especially 
for those who may not be able to come to Rome to see it themselves 
and who may, perchance, be able to visualize the work of some be- 
loved brother or sister or friend who left home and all the world had 
to offer, for the Field Afar. 

Since the Exhibition will be open all year, according to present 
plans, visitors are not crowded. We therefore proceed leisurely across 
the Piazza of St. Peter’s, to the mediaeval gate at the left of the 
Basilica, pass the modern though quaint, buildings in the rear—cast- 
ing a glance to the left to see the building which shelters the Knights 
of Columbus work for the children of Rome and registering a resolve 
to pay it a visit in the near future—turn toward another massive gate 
in the rear of the church, and passing the outposts of the Swiss guard, 
make our way along the path leading to the entrance to the Museum 
and Library. The road winds round the transept of the Basilica, the 
gigantic edifice forming a sort of wall on our right, while another old 
wall divides the road from the Vatican gardens proper. Half way 
up the gentle hill, the wall to our left is broken by another doorway ; 
the entrance to the Exposition. Guards assembled for the occasion, 
some of whom seem to have learned English while in America, per- 
haps the peddler from whom you bought bananas last year, are ready 
to give information at any moment. We are impressed by their cour- 
teous demeanor. We purchase tickets at a price that is equivalent to 
fifteen cents in American money and are glad to pay it for the pro- 
ceeds go to meet the heavy expenses of the project. 

Passing through the ticket-gate, we proceed along another garden 
path parallel with the one on which we entered, passing the very 
modest buildings of the administration as we go. It is remarkable 
how little building space is required for such a gigantic affair; the 
modest buildings shelter not only the Administration offices, but a 


_ large store with pictures, mission literature and guide books for sale. 


The big guide books are still in the press, for the details of the exhibit 
had to come from parts of the world inaccessible to transportation 
and were tabulated only shortly before the opening; but since the 
Holy Father has requested the missionaries to remain throughout the 
Exposition, our little guide book will be enough. The Missionaries 
will gladly supply information. Next to the store is an apartment that 
will surely interest Americans. The odor of good coffee brings mem- 
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ories of Serve-selfs and hurried lunches. It is labeled Buffet, but it 
looks and smells like a good restaurant. Well to remember that, if 
we are going to spend a day here! However, the traditional Coney 
Island Hot Dog is missing. 

The Exposition is before us. Three sections are automatically 
made by the disposition of the buildings. To the left are the buildings 
of the Orient; straight ahead the buildings of the Medical Exhibit, 
and to the right, in the quadrangle formed by the buildings of the 
Vatican Museum and called the Garden of the Pine, from the old 
Roman Pine Cone in stone that forms the center of its decorative 
scheme, are the buildings of general interest and the rooms set apart 
for the American missions. This is the beginning of the Exhibit, 
so we pass one of the Papal Gendarmes looking like another Napoleon 
in his cocked hat and handsome, dark, blue uniform, and enter the 
Giardino della Pigna—Garden of the Pine—through a hall which 
contains the entrance to the Museums. Anyone who has ever seen a 
large exposition before will be surprised at these buildings. They 
look like the barracks erected in America for the troops during the 
World War. But at once, we are led to realize that this is no display 
for mere ostentation’s sake. The buildings are put up solely for use 
and there is no attempt made to ornament them. The interest is en- 
tirely within. The building nearest us is marked “No. 1” in our guide, 
so we enter—and find ourselves in Palestine. 

The center of the large room is occupied by a large relief map of 
the Holy Land, with the mountains and hills of Palestine, “the hills 
that Jesus loved,” the Jordan and the Lakes carried out faithfully. It 
is a masterpiece of its kind, the work of Prof. Marcelliani. In various 
places about the room are other similar relief maps, in fact, almost 
scenic statues, of details of Palestine, for example the vicinity of 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem and of Calvary are vividly represented. As 
we study their lines with the aid of the numbered charts provided 
with each specimen, the beautiful Gospel stories we have heard so 
often at Sunday Mass come back to memory with new meaning. And 
we are made to realize, too, the state of the Holy Land today, for 
the charts have such titles as, Mohammedan quarter, Protestant quar- 
ter, Greek Orthodox quarter, etc. The land of Christ’s suffering and 
death is the occasion of religious strife! But what is more to the 
point just now, it is the location of modern missionary labor, modern 
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efforts to carry out the work which He could not do, because “He 
came unto His own and His own received Him not”. Passing to the 
right, we see case after case filled with specimens of the work done 
by pupils at the mission schools, many of them orphans. The pic- 
tures of the children are especially interesting; the dark faces of the 
Oriental children forming a strong contrast with their fair complex- 
ioned European and American teachers. The cases are labeled, 
“Oriental Variety”, and variety there is. Embroidery, lace work, 
utensils especially for use in the sacred services, all with the various 
color combinations and lines of the Orient. There are paintings on 
silk that are superb; one Benediction veil that is fortunately covered 
with glass, for we instinctively feel we would turn the world over if 
we could only bring it to America to serve as a model for others. 
Then there are tapestries depicting scenes from Palestine; one beau- 
tiful specimen without a name, but seeming to give the story of Ruth 
and Booz is remarkable. A tiny card in the corner tells us this is the 
work of the pupils in one orphanage in Jerusalem. The Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary have charge of much of this work in the Holy Land, 
and as American would say, “They are making a good job of it”. 

In another case, there is a specimen of embroidery that will prob- 
ably escape the notice of the casual tourist. It is a picture of the 
Holy Father done with remarkable fidelity to detail. The tiny card 
—all the cards giving credit for the work are tiny—tells us that this 
is a product, as well as the other beautiful objects in the case, of the 
work done in school conducted by the Franciscan Sisters of Egypt. 
Another wall case teems with specimens of metallurgic art in Pales- 
tine; work in the missions, of course, and students of that art in other 
lands would do well to come here and study. Every available spot 
on the walls is covered either with pictures, many of them oils, or 
with maps showing the various mission districts. The maps are 
masterpieces ; made especially for the Exposition. It is only by study- 
ing them carefully that one can see they were made entirely by hand. 
Students who have had to do such work at the command of impor- 
tunate professors and teachers will appreciate what zeal, what devo- 
tion to the cause, must have prompted the artist who made these. 
One map in particular attracts our attention. It represents, besides 
the various countries of the world, the various missionaries who 
spread the Word of God in them and the years when it was done. 
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This is done by drawing a small picture of the first missionaries in 
the center of the country. The border is finished in the style popular 
with such work several centuries ago, with a very ornate scroll-work. 
In the corners, are pictures in the quaint style of the Middle Ages, 
of the principal missionaries ; and a visitor with Irish ancestry is glad 
to see a picture of St. Patrick there, holding a shamrock in his hand. 
The work was done by Berthold and Johann Mueller, in Berlin. 

As we prepare to enter the next room, our eyes roving over the 
Pavilion of the Holy Land once more, rest on a large painting over 
the door. Against the bright, Oriental sky, a sort of balcony is shown 
on which a group of Palestinians are standing, gazing in rapt attention, 
almost fascination, after some person who is distant. The Italian 
title has a thrilling ring to it: “E Passato Gesu”, Jesus has passed. 

The next room is given to mission records. Everything dealing 
with the history of missionary endeavor, past or present, is collected, 
with the exception of the books themselves dealing with mission his- 
tory. ‘These are in a separate room which we shall see. Case after 
case awaits us here; and what an interesting array they make. Photo- 
prints of old documents, sample pages of ancient books of history, 
pictures of some of the old writers, all carefully arranged and tabu- 
lated. Here one learns vividly of the great work done by the Sons 
of St. Ignatius in the mission field. It takes at least two of the large 
cases to contain some of the old records dealing with their missions 
in past centuries among the pagans. On the right wall, amid a group 
of maps and pictures, is a large plaque, highly ornamented with 
Chinese decoration and with some inscription in two sets of char- 
acters, similar to Chinese. The inscription enlightens us. It is the 
Diploma written in Tartar and Chinese, presented by the Emperor 
Xum Chi to Father Adam Schall, S. J., the reformer of the calendar 
in China. In other cases are collections of quaint old maps made by 
the missionaries before surveyors had gone over the ground. 

Almost as interesting as the mission objects themselves are the 
comments of pilgrims as they pass from exhibit to exhibit. Near us 
are some poor Italian pilgrims who have made the trip to Rome after 
long preparation. Their exclamations of wonder and appreciation 
murmured in their limpid mother tongue are a treat. Sometimes their 
parish priest is with them and they gather around him like children 
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while he translates the signs from French into Italian or explains 
the meaning and importance of the various items. 

The next room bears the title, “Heroes of the Missions’, and it 
is well named. Around the walls, covering every inch of space, are 
paintings of various martyrs and great missionaries. The center of 
the room is occupied by a beautiful statue of St. Augustine, the 
Apostle of England, made in antique style. But the pictures of the 
martyrs suffering the torments peculiar to the lands in which they 
labored are striking. We linger here, studying, meditating. How the 
saying of Tertullian, which we have heard so often, rings again in 
memory with new significance, “The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of Christians”. But more, it would seem from what we are viewing 
that “The blood of the martyrs is also the seed of civilization”. And 
martyrdom is not a matter of antiquity. One painting shows a very 
modern persecutor using a modern revolver on two missionaries. In 
a corner of the room, is very vivid representation of a comparatively 
recent martyrdom, that of the thirty Martyrs of Uganda. It makes 
us think. How the minds of persecutors run in the same channels. 
The intelligent emperor of Imperial Rome bound the martyrs in com- 
bustible material and used these human torches to light his gardens! 
The African savages wrapped their Christian countrymen in dried 
underbrush, piled them together and set fire to them. And out of 
that gruesome pyre, thirty pure, white souls left bodies that were 
colored black, and winged their way to God! 

Among the cases in the room of varied interest, one in particular 
will undoubtedly make us linger. It is a collection of chains used to 
bind some of the missionaries in prison. There, too, we see some of 
the precious relics of the sufferings of the young hero of the Cross, 
Bl. Theodore Venard. Again as we turn to leave, and our eyes rove 
once more over the walls, they rest on two paintings just above the 
door we are about to enter. One depicts the martyrdom of the BI. 
Gabriel Perboyre, Lazarist, who was martyred in China in 1840. The 
other shows the death of Bl. Pietro Chanel, Marist, in Oceania. In 
the former, a Chinese official stands over the victim, studying him 
cynically, while the executioners prepare to slay him. In the second, 
a black savage calls his friends to the scene, while another raises his 
weapon over the martyr, already bleeding and faint from previous 
tortures. On the ground the contents of his Mass-kit lie scattered. 
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More than anything else, it seems to me, these paintings set the key- 
note to the Exposition and to the right understanding of it. The 
marvels we have seen and which await our visit are testimonials of 
sacrifice, even to the Great Sacrifice. 

Our attention is arrested on the threshhold and we return. Ina 
corner of the room, lost amid the host of paintings, is the picture of 
the humble Father Donders, C.Ss.R., ministering to the lepers of 
Surinam, in Dutch Guiana, South America. There was no Robert 
Louis Stevenson present to do honor with gifted pen to the labors 
and death of this Servant of God; and the account, terrible but in- 
spiring, would have remained hidden in the archives of his order and 
in the hearts of the afflicted among whom he labored and died, if it 
had not been for the Missionary Exhibition. Close to it is another 
painting which we missed in our first examination of the walls. The 
subject is one that would have delighted a Murillo or Millet; a Fran- 
ciscan Sister of Mary is kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament in 
distant China, and three little Chinese children are studying every 
action of hers and imitating. Like children, they are not worrying 
about places, one is kneeling just below the altar-table, another in the 
place occupied by the server at Mass, and the third kneels just in back 
of the Sister. But we must go on. However, like sensible people we 
register more than a resolve to buy a “ten-ride” ticket, which is 
offered at a reduction of 30%, as soon as we get near the ticket office 
again. For anyone, who has the time, who rushes through this exhi- 
bition as tourists “do” a country, is simply robbing himself of a treat, 
that was long in coming, and may not come again for a lifetime. 

The next room in order, and the last devoted to the Missions in 
general, is that entitled, “Ethnology and Auxiliary Sciences.” If the 
previous rooms were complex in the sense that they contain multi- 
plicity of detail, this is a maze. However, there is admirable order 
in the arrangement of this portion of the exhibit, if one knows where 
to begin. And after several visits, it occurred to me that the Roman 
traffic rule was applied, “Keep to the left”. Here the cases bordering 
the aisle which extends through the room are very high, so that it is 
impossible to get a general view of the wall display. So we take the 
cases. Here, a swinging sign, attached to the corner, containing 
notices in four languages, gives brief but sufficiently complete explana- 
tions both of the general meaning of this section of the exhibit from 
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a scientific standpoint and of the nature of the contents of the cases. 
Instruments of labor, weapons, personal ornaments, primitive idols, 
objects of household use, various costumes, fill these cases to over- 
flowing. One idea grows on us as we proceed past these cases; for 
every age and for every race, there is some relic of the past telling 
of some, albeit hazy and often degenerate, but some idea of a divinity. 
The evolutionist who would attempt to defend the application of his 
principles to religion, will have an interesting time at the Exposition. 
But for a Catholic or for a sincere Protestant, and many will come 
to Rome this year and visit the Exposition, it will be a matter of sor- 
row, to see what odd, what debased objects have been made the objects 
of divine worship by some human beings. Straw gods; chunks of 
wood, rudely carved; crude, hideous images, fetishes in ivory or 
stone; it makes one disgusted. At the same time the display offers a 
good opportunity for appreciating the nature of some of the odds 
with which the missionaries must contend. 

The walls are used here also. A most interesting display of photo- 
graphs is provided, displaying, from left to right around the room, 
pictures of the most important temples of Japan, of Islam, of India 
and Burmah and of China. It seems as though every people reserved 
its best skill and its best materials for the service of its god; for the 
temples are masterpieces of their kind. Delicate detail, airy outlines, 
and the sturdiness that makes for permanence characterize them. 
Architects as well as ethnologists will enjoy this portion of the ex- 
hibit. The position of the pictures offers an unusual opportunity of 
studying several at once, making comparisons from one to the other. 
Then, in a plane just above the photographs of the temples, and also 
extending more or less around the room, are maps. At first we pass 
them by, till quite by chance we notice they are different. Father 
William Schmidt of the Society of the Divine Word is responsible for 
most if not all of them; and he has made a great contribution to the 
comparative study of languages by this work. For the maps, instead 
of outlining countries, divides the world according to the use made of 
various parts of speech in their various languagges. All parts of the 
world are accounted for, as far as possible to do so with the evidence 
at hand. For instance, one map shows the use of substantives, an- 
other the use of adjectives, etc. More I cannot say, for it would take 
another day to really understand the general working out of this 
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scheme, unless one was conversant with it beforehand. However, 
while we are here, let’s see; when did we read last or hear last, the 
wornout statement that the Church discourages science! Every room 
seems to contain one crowning masterpiece; in this room on the right 
wall, hangs a gigantic, hand-made map, constructed and drawn up 
the same Father Schmidt, showing the languages of the world. The 
dimensions of this map are approximately 12 feet by 6; and close 
scrutiny shows every detail, even to the small letters in the printing, 
carried out with perfect fidelity. Love knows no difficulty in per- 
forming work and this exposition is proof positive of the love of the 
missionaries for the Holy Father. Actions speaking louder than 
words, are eloquent here. 

This section of the exhibition is the scientists’ paradise and many 
have come to take advantage of this unusual opportunity. But we 
proceed ahead. From here on, the Exposition is arranged according 
to countries and missionary orders and congregations. 

The next room, therefore, is called the Pavilion of North and Cen- 
tral America. From a skylight above, the light showers down on a 
beautiful statue of Father Marquette, a copy of the statue in the Hall 
of Fame in Washington. The intrepid missionary and explorer, the 
Columbus of the Middle West, is shown advancing, crucifix in hand, 
just as he must have looked as he stepped from Joliet’s canoe on the 
banks of the Wisconsin River or of the Mississippi. In every vigor- 
ous line, in every detail, is written the principle of Father Marquette’s 
life, “Onward the Cross of Christ!” It makes an ideal centerpiece 
for this section. 

In cases around the walls and in smaller cases arranged in rows in 
the hall proper are specimens brought by the Jesuit fathers, Fran- 
ciscans, Oblates of Mary Immaculate and Redemptorist Fathers from 
their missions in America. Here we realize better the vast extent 
of the project begun by the Holy Father. For this section alone 
could use a room, three times the size and still be able to use more. 
Cases teem with exhibits—in some the objects are piled at the bot- 
tom. The walls are covered with weapons of the natives, implements 
used in their domestic work, baskets of their weaving, and as a sort 
of chef d’oevre, a huge skin of a boaconstrictor extends immediately 
beneath the sign distinguishing the Redemptorist section. 

But a new feature attracts our attention. In a case, just inside 
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the entrance and to the right, there is a collection of Panama hats, of 
a quality which, as one Italian paper puts it, is not to be found in 
the best stores in Rome. They are witness to the stage of develop- 
ment reached in the Redemptorist Mission in South America, in 
Surinam of Dutch Guiana. With them in the same case, are speci- 
mens of wood work made at the mission, clothing, and rope; and if 
American rope deaiers ever wake up to the possibilities of this par- 
ticular industry, they will rule the market, for the quality is of the 
finest. Owing to the nature of the plant from which the rope fibre 
is taken, a small cord is as strong as the usual rope twice and three 
times its size. Above the case are photographs showing different 
stages in the making of the hats, also the class rooms in which the 
Sisters from Holland instruct the girls. But we are proceeding back- 
words! We are viewing the conclusion of a long process. We must 
turn and survey the two wall cases. The one to our right contains— 
rather is jammed with—specimens showing the life and customs of 
the natives in their original state in the forest. This case is devoted 
to the black race. Household furniture, dress—not very abundant— 
ornaments for festal occasions consisting of beads, and strings of teeth 
from wild animals, and games of the natives. Instruments used in 
religious worship are shown, too. But the games are interesting. One 
simple game is, as the boys would say, “knockout!” If the Father in 
charge is there, he will demonstrate and explain in English. All of 
these missionaries speak three or four languages, so we do not embar- 
rass them by asking them questions in English. 


It is a simple stick of wood, with a cord, tied to the stick at both 
ends and attached to the center of the wood by a sort of slip-knot, 
thus forming two loops. Six pieces of wood are strung on the cord, 
two hanging in each loop, and two having the cords of both loops 
passing through them. The game is to pass one or both of the pieces 
of wood from one loop to the other, without breaking the stick or 
cutting away the two pieces that occupy the central position on both 
loops. It looks simply impossible. In fact, in comparison with this 
famous product of the jungle, the famous bent-nail tricks, and ring 
tricks we so often see in the States are child’s play. The Father 
works it slowly while we watch. The natives taught him. Then he 


tells us that a trained engineer, a man gifted with modern education, 
saw it and confessed he could not explain why it should happen that 
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way. The Father adds quietly, “This is a product of native _intelli- 
gence. What do you think of the theory of evolution as applied to 
the human race?” The other case contains specimens from the Red 
race among which the Fathers are working. 

Further along, the exhibits from the Jesuit missions of Alaska 
hold out special attractions for visitors from the West. And above 
the specimens is a picture showing the tragic death of the heroic Father 
Ruppert, S.J., who, you will recall, froze to death in a blizzard two 
years ago as he was bringing Christmas presents to some distant 
members of his scattered flock. 

And here we stop for the present. Our minds and our hearts 
are full. Contrasts, variety, thrills, enthralling interest, there have 
been; but running through all, proclaimed from every crude testi- 
monial to the arduous labors of the missionaries, from every picture 
and painting that crowds the walls, from every spear-point and sav- 
age shield, like the humming refrain of the basses that give body and 
background and meaning to a symphony, is the thought of the terri- 
ble—no, the glorious price that has been paid. Suffering and death 
are commonplaces here; they are taken for granted. 

The Mission Exhibit is a monument to an innumerable host of 
“Unknown Soldiers.” 


(To be Continued. ) 


At the Front 
A MISSIONARY SISTERS LETTER 


St. Martha’s Hospital, 


Bangalore City, British India. 
DEAR FATHER EDITOR :— 


By today’s mail I am sending you a National Postal Money Order 
for the subscription to the Liguorian for 1925—for Sr. M. Immacu- 
late Conception, St. Joseph’s Home, Good Shepherd Convent, Shoolav 
Bangalore, India. This good sister delights in reading the Liguorian 
to her many protegees and bids me say that she is very pleased with 
it, and that it appears regularly. As for my numbers, how could I do 
without them! Every one, Sisters, Staff and patients, eagerly look 
forward to the monthly number. You see, this beautiful reading 
spreads devotion and piety and makes Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
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and her dear Son better known. Blessings on you and your work. 
For the Congregation of the Redemptorists and every member I have 
been praying ever since my dear brother had the happiness to be 
received in it. 

I was grateful to you for publishing my letter of February in the 
Ligourian, and hope through it some kind people will be moved to 
help us in our work. The harvest is indeed ripe, but laborers and 
means are wanting in order to gather it. The wards are very full 
with patients of all types—Europeans, Eurasians, Indian Christians, 
Pagans, Mohammedans, Protestants, even an occasional Jew comes 
for treatment. A Hindu “Guru” (priest) died quite recently. We 
had a great deal of trouble with him, as he was the old Boy entirely. 
His morals in the temple were not of the best, the outcome ofwhich 
was the most loathsome illness, so much so that no other hospital 
would take him in. Water never seemed to have touched him—and 
he carried a whole collection of crawlers on him, but of course his 
religion forbids him to kill anything living, not even a bug. He was 
not pleased at all when the sisters in charge wanted to remove these 
undesirable pets, and give him a good scrubbing and for days we had 
to leave him as he was, till after a time he was touched by the kind- 
ness and care he received and let himself be bathed, and his hair 
cut; this as a Guru was offered to God by a vow from his infancy and 
never had water or a comb or scissors touched it. Imagine the state 
of it; it was stuck together as with gum and over a half yard long. 
His face and features were hideous to look at; still in the repulsive 
carcass was a soul hidden and for the sake of that the Good Shepherd 
Nuns would do anything. Think of the consolation when before 
dying, such persons are completely changed. He was like a lamb, 
gentle and docile—kissed the very garments of the sisters who nursed 
him—left off his devil worship and began to invoke the Name of 
Jesus—that Blessed Name that conquers the hardest hearts. Seeing 
such a soul well prepared to meet his Maker, depart from this life, 
one feels one has not done half enough. This is not the only pagan 
priest we have won for God before dying. 

Our Indian Christians are rejoicing today, it being the feast of 
the great Apostle of the Indies. Our Indian girls will cede the honor 
to no one, not even the sisters, but they want to sing the Mass quite 
alone, saying that S. Francis Xavier did not come to India for the 
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white people but for the black ones. I found it quite hard to accom- 
pany on the harmonicum their quaint hymns in honor of this saint in 
the Tamil language, but their fervor somehow stimulated me and I 
was just carried on—and as for the Indian’s idea of music it is: “The 
louder the better.” Our little Mass server would not leave me in 
peace, till I gave him the best I had; a nice red cassock (just of 
Turkish red cotton) with a nice red cape over the white surplice, and 
he was quite proud and forgot to ring the bell at the Sanctus, but 
anticipated it, and rang it at the beginning of the Offertory, and in- 
variably said “Deo gratias” when it was to be “Et sum spiritu tuo”; 
but what would you! St. Francis Xavier’s feast comes but once a year. 

Amongst the out-patients many a little dying baby went to greet 
St. Francis Xavier in heaven, bearing his name. Alas, there are still 
some 300,000,000 pagans in India, if statistics are correct, and we 
want the zeal and help of the Apostle of the Indies to bring them into 
the fold. The end of the year, and the beginning still more, are very 
trying times, as all the stocks are empty—medicine, medical appli- 
ances, linen, etc., have to be replaced and the thought of it is har- 
rassing. The number of patients treated during the year runs into the 
thousands and that means great expenses. I do hope the Rev. Father 
Editor will find some means to help us in some way. 

I will not impose on your precious time any longer, but will close 
by thanking you again for your kindness and by wishing all the Rev- 
erend Fathers the compliments of the season and begging your Holy 
blessing and prayers on us and on our work, I remain, 

Yours very humbly and gratefully in Our Lord, 

Sr. M. EupHrRASIE DE M., R. G. S. 


DUDS 





Duds—a word learnt in the World War—are shells that were 
meant to do effective work, but which landed unexploded and buried 
themselves into the ground. Their work was not done; they were 
useless. 


How many a man with God-given powers and abilities, figuratively 
speaking, goes off unexploded, buries himself and lets all these talents 
go to waste. His life-work—no matter how small or insignificant it 
may have been, it was something—remains undone. 
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The Queen’s Chair 
HIGH LANDS AND STRONG HEARTS 
Tuomas L. MELLEy, C.Ss.R. 


Altman and its people were the proper place and company for a 
man with memories. There nature conspired with the dreamer. The 
cloudless blue of the mountain skies, the free and rugged whiteness of 
snow-capped peaks, the olive shades of wooded hills and fresh green 
tints of calm, sweet valleys were Altman’s own—a perfect panorama 
of beauty. 

From her site on Bull Hill’s crest Altman looked down on Cam- 
eron Valley, a paradise of rich green verdure, a flower-strewn garden 
with cool, clear mountain streams, fresh from snowy heights. Park 
Range, with its serrated snow-tipped peaks, rose to the north towering 
higher and higher till it blended with the fading northern blue. To 
the east, Pike’s Peak, tall and majestic, stood a regal lord and “master 
of all he surveyed”. To the south and west sloped the rolling hills 
and plains, dotted with patches of mining towns and forests, streaked 
by silvery streams, a colored patch-work fringed by Sangre de Cristo’s 
lacelike range. A land for dreams and memories! 

Bull Hill’s citizens placed no barriers in the way of a man’s free 
thoughts. If he cared to speak, a man found sympathetic listeners ; 
if he sought refuge in silence, there were none to deny it him. 

Frank Kane, an easterner by birth, a Westerner by choice, joined 
the pleasing character of both, the education and refinement of the 
city-bred, with the free, whole-souled and virile vigor of the moun- 
taineer. Bull Hill loved Frank and Frank loved Bull Hill. Theirs was 
a mutual friendship of twenty-two years’ standing. 

Twenty-two years before this story opens Frank had come to the 
Cripple Creek District as a young engineer in the employ of the 
Florence & Cripple Creek Railroad Company. The F. & C. C. was 
looking for an opening in the district. Few of the mines were ship- 
ping pay dirt. The only mines producing high-grade ore were the 
two Vindicators. These did no shipping; all their ore was hauled to 
the Copeland Sampler at the “Y” and smelted there. The mines on 
and around Bull Hill were turning out middle-grade ore, but the cost 
of hauling, either to the Midland Railroad at Independence or to the 
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Short Line at Cameron, ate up all the profits. Miners were leaving 
for better locations. Mines shut down. There was a slump. 


Kane sized up the situation. If a spur from the main line of the 
F. & C. C. at Victor were run up to Independence, around Big and 
Little Bull Hills, on to Midway and the Last Dollar and back to In- 
dependence, it would tap all the mines on the hills. It would be a 
big job, meaning miles of roadbed through solid beds of rock and 
over deep ravines. Practically the whole north side of Big Bull would 
have to be torn away; at least three bridges would have to be built. 

In an incredibly short time the first train of ore cars went over 
the road. Altman boomed. Old-timers came back and Altman became 
the center of a gold-rush. All realized that the F. & C. C. had touched 
the spring that was to open Bull Hill’s stores of wealth. And Frank 
Kane was the man of the hour. He’d struck his vein. His home was 
built on “Easy Street”. 

It was no wonder, then, that Jack Keenan was surprised when, a 
month or more after the boom, Frank Kane met him in the ore-house 
of the Pinto and asked him for a job. 


“A job!” coughed Jack as he almost swallowed his cud. “A 
bloated bond-holder looking for a job! What”s the idea? Do you 
want to run some new-fangled tramway along the dump, or are you 
thinking of shooting the ore from the head of the shaft to the ore- 
house by hydraulic pressure?” 

“Tm not kidding, Jack; I want a job. Anything—single jack, 
double jack, mucking, tramming—anything. I’d even consider a job 
sorting.” Frank sped on. “If you can’t use me I’ll try the Burns; I 
hear they need men there.” 

“If I were sure you weren’t kidding me, I’d offer you Happy Jack’s 
job. He left for Ouray last night,” Jack returned in a puzzled and 
halting kind of way. “But what the devil you want to do with a 
hammer and drill when you have brains to use is—” 

“Thanks for the job, Jack. By the way, Happy was on the ‘grave- 
yard’ shift, wasn’t he?” 

And Frank shambled off over the dump, leaving Jack to indulge 
his thoughts in a kind of profane soliloquy. 

As bacheloring was the most common mode of living in Altman, 
Frank took over Happy Jack Moran’s cabin near the Pharmacist, laid 
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in a store of coffee, bacon, eggs and the other needs of a “Batch” and 
settled down to the life of a “Sour Dough”. 


No one questioned Frank’s actions; it was against the code of 
the hills. 


Sunday after Sunday Frank went down to Victor. He and Father 
Downs, pastor of St. Victor’s, became fast friends. Some of the 
young folks tried to tease Frank by telling him that he went to mass 
so that he might accompany Maggie Murphy, the beile of Bull Hill. 
But all knew that Frank’s thoughts were far from Maggie Murphy. 
Women seemed to be the objects more foreign to his thoughts. For 
weeks at a time he stayed away from the crowd. He became moody 
and taciturn, resenting, in his kind and gentlemanly way, any seeming 
intrusion. 


When these moods were on him, he was accustomed to walk down 
the hill toward the Jerry Johnson, where the road he had built cut 
along the hillside, out the tracks to where the slope of Big Bull 
met the foot of Little Bull. There a well-worn footpath led up along 
the north cliff of Big Bull to a ledge known as Lookout Point. Set 
back on a shelving flat was the Queen’s Chair, a natural rock forma- 
tion, canopied by stalagmites and flanked by massive, rock-ribbed 
pillars. For hours Frank would sit there looking out over the valley 
below. What secret the Queen’s Chair held for Frank, Altman never 
knew or tried to learn. 

It was at the foot of the Queen’s Chair that Frank first met Eddie 
Haines. Eddie was an artist doing some sketching around the hills. 
He had chanced upon the Queen’s Chair and was busily engaged in 
finisaing a sketch when Kane slipped over the ledge. 

“T beg your pardon for the intrusion,” apologized Kane. “TI didn’t 
know I was intruding till I had swung over the ledge.” 

“No intrusion whatever,” said the artist; “in fact, I was wishing 
some one would come along to help me enjoy the sight. It’s quite 
singular, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s one of the freaks of mountain beauty,’ agreed Kane. 
“We mountain folks think a great deal of the Queen’s Chair.” 

“The Queen’s Chair!” ejaculated Haines. “That name fits to a 
T: No doubt there are all kinds of legends and fairy tales connected 
with this fairy throne-room ?” 

“Well, there are a few stories of the fairy sprites once having held 
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court here. The children up in the town can tell you more about it 
than I can. There is something fascinating about it. If I were a 
fairy I could find no better place to do homage to my queen. It’s too 
bad you haven’t a model to help you fill out that sketch. As it is, 
there is no life in it. Just put a fairy, clothed in snowy white, wreathed 
with columbines and holding a golden, star-tipped wand, and you 
have a picture of the Fairy Queen of the Mountains,” ventured Kane. 

“You are just voicing my thoughts, Mr——?” 

“Kane—Frank Kane of Bull Hill, Mr. r 

“Haines—Ed Haines of Philadelphia. I’m glad to have met you, 
Mr. Kane. Your ideas on the proper name and finish for this picture 
interest me. I surely would enjoy the pleasure of more of your com- 
pany—if it wouldn’t be intruding myself. Our joint thoughts would 
have a lot to do with making the Queen’s Chair something more than 
a soulless sketch. Perhaps we may meet again?” 

“So you intend to spend some time in the district?” questioned 
Kane. “Any time you are out this way, look me up. I’m a fixture 
here. If you can’t find me in town, you'll find me here.” 

The next day Haines arrived with his traps and bags. Frank in- 
troduced him to the men at the Monte Carlo and to the philosophers at 
the Water Company’s office. Frank’s introduction admitted Haines 
to full citizenship with Bull Hillers. 





Work was forgotten. The two of them spent their time tramping 
the mountains sketching here and there, but spending the greater part 
of the time in conversation. Haines found in Kane a kindred spirit 
and Kane found great pleasure in watching Haines open and respond 
to the spirit of the hills he loved so well. They spoke as only poets 
and dreamers can speak; Kane, the interpreter, and Haines, the stu- 
dent of the glories of nature around them. 

“See that white-capped range over there, Ed,” said Kane as they 
gazed toward the Sangre de Cristo Range. “There’s more poetry in 
an inch of that blanched stretch of crags than in miles of any other 
land in the country. Those white, spotless spires ever reaching to 
the heavens are the best sermon ever preached on what a man ought 
to be—pure, constant and ever tending to the skies. What a back- 
ground the old Franciscan Padres had for their sermons out in the 
pure, free, open hills of the Great and True Spirit.” 

“No doubt, you’re right, Frank. I have wondered, since I came 
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up here among these hills, how any one can live here and fail to 
respond to their call. There’s some subtile charm about them that 
nerves a man, strengthens his ideals, gives him an impulse to seek 
for greater things. My acquaintance with the hills has been too short 
to feel the full force of their spirit; but I have felt—well—their first 
tremors. These mountains have a lesson for us all, if we only care 
to learn it.” Haines’ voice fell. “Perhaps I may learn my lesson— 
and forget.” 

Silence followed, the silence common to mountain men, the silence 
that follows the expression of deep-seated feelings. For a quarter 
of an hour or more they sat gazing off into space. The sun, a crimson 
disk, swung down behind the whitened spires and a hushed calm 
came over the hills. 

Frank broke the silence. 

“Learn your lesson and forget! Perhaps you will. It all depends 
on what you want to forget. If we bring a memory of something 
good and pure, expecting to rid us of it in the hills, we fool ourselves. 
We can’t forget our better thoughts—some old love or old ideal—up 
here. The hills will not let us. If we take along some haunting 
thought of some slight slip or failing of the past, we may forget; we 
can crowd the picture from our thoughts by drinking in the beauties 
all around us. But we can’t erase the picture of some love or loved 
one once held dear. The purity, truth and beauty, God’s very pres- 
ence in every nook and cranny of these hills, recall them. We can’t 
forget, Ed; the hills will not let us. And we—well, we can't leave 
the hills.” 

“I think I know your meaning, Frank. My story might be fitted 
to what you say. I—” 

“That’s your own, Eddie. Keep it tili you feel you have to tell it. 
Perhaps I’ll tell you something about Frank Kane; it may help us with 
our production of the Queen’s Chair.” 

Two days later, as the two friends turned up the path to the 
Queen’s Chair, Kane began his story. 

“About twenty years ago I was at this very spot staking off this 
ground for the roadway. This job was my first really big undertaking. 
It meant my making of breaking. I threw every bit of energy I had 
into the work. The Consolidated had laughed at us. It was up to 
me to put the road through and turn the laugh on them. To finish 
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the work was a thought that obsessed me. I put everything I had into 
these miles of track.” 

Kane paused. A look of sadness passed over his face as he turned 
his gaze from the path to the valley below. Haines noticed the change 
and withheld the question that was on his lips. 

“Well,” resumed Kane, “the trying part of the work was over— 
tearing away the cliff over there. The roadbed was completed to the 
turn on the east side of Big Bull. Goodwin, the president of the com- 
pany, was to arrive in a day or two. Everything was in the best of 
shape. 

“Goodwin came. The progress made seemed to have pleased him, 
though he didn’t pat my back quite as hard as I had expected.” 

“Mrs. and Miss Goodwin had come west with the old man and 
were staying down in ‘The Creek’ till the cottage in Pinnacle Park 
was ready for them. They were to come up the following day to look 
over the work. Goodwin had some minor details about the cottage 
to attend to in Victor, so he told me to show the women around.” 


“That Miss Goodwin must have been a real fairy the way she flew 
around and made the men toe the mark,” laughed Haines. “She 
would be an ideal model for our ‘Queen of the Mountains,’ wouldn’t 
she?” 

“Perfect!” Kane agreed. ‘““When she sat in the chair, a wreath of 
columbines shining against her jet-black hair and holding a branch 
of quaking aspens in her hand, she was in truth a Fairy Princess.” 


“Oh! So there was a fairy after all!’ Haines exclaimed. 

Kane went on to tell of their rambles through the hills. Two of 
her girl friends had come to spend a few weeks with her. With Kane 
as guide, they explored every cave, divide and cliff from Vista Grande 
to the Beaver Dams. They did everything from painting columbines 
to catching young magpies. Miss Goodwin’s enthusiasm was con- 
tagious. 

The summer sped all too fast for Kane. The Goodwins were 
making ready for their return to the East. The last days came. 

“The Fairy Queen was moving her court,” suggested Haines. 

“More than that, Eddie; she was moving the whole world away,” 
Kane added. “I hadn’t realized how dull the life would be without 
her. I hadn’t known how deeply I had fallen in love with Nan.” 
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“Why didn’t you ask the queen to stay?” Haines asked, smiling a 
knowing smile. 

“Too late!” Kane replied. “Nan told me the day before they left 
that there was someone else. If I cared to know the one preferred, 
I might open the locket.” 

“The locket!” exclaimed Haines. 

“That’s part of the story that I forgot to tell you, Eddie. One day, 
when up on the ledge, Nan dropped the locket. I saw it fall and 
later picked it up, thinking all the time that Nan had noticed neither 
the loss nor my having found the locket. I returned to the chair in 
the evening and hid the locket in a little pocket behind the right pillar. 
But, as I told you, Nan knew I had the locket.” 

“You never opened the locket?” Haines asked. 

“No, Eddie, that might turn these sweet thoughts of mine to bit- 
terness. I have gone through these years dreaming my dreams, and 
to open the locket would break the spell.” 


When Kane had finished, Haines gave a little chuckle. “Gee! If 
Nan only knew!” 


Astonished at this seeming lightness with which Haines had treated 
his confidence, Kane arose, a dark and savage light in his eyes. 

“Here, Frank,” called Haines, “don’t feel offended. Let’s go up 
to the Queen’s Chair ; that’s the place to finish our story.” 

Kane turned at the words with a look that threatened action. 

“It’s all right, Frank. I know more about your little story than 
you suspect,” said Haines. 

Turning, he led the way up the path to the ledge. 

“First of all,” Haines began, as they reached the shelf, “I’m a 


little more than plain Eddie Haines. My name in full is Edward 
Haines Goodwin—Nan’s brother.” 


Kane started at the words. 


“T'll be short on my part in the story. You'll pardon that cackle 
when I’ve told you all. Nan told me all about the West when she 
came back from Colorado that summer. At the time I was a student 
of art and, like a good many more, I did some slipping. After 
mother’s death I had a row with dad and packed up. I’ve been 
roaming for many years. I just started to live when I met you here 
in Nan’s fairy playground.” 

“That is yourself. What about Nan?” interposed Kane. 
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There was a twinkle in Haines’ eye when he answered: “Oh, 
she became a bride a year or so after she came back.” 

Kane’s head dropped as Haines continued: “The affairs of the 
groom called her to China shortly after.” 

Kane stifled a sob as he rose to reach into the pocket of the pillar. 
“Her name?” he asked. 

“Aquinas.” 

“The groom?” 

“Open the locket.” 

And there, before the Queen’s Chair, Frank Kane opened a little 
monogrammed locket and found a medal of the Sacred Heart. 

‘ * * 


Up in the hills of far-away Yuenkong, Sister Aquinas smiled as 
the children filed into the rooms of the newly erected orphanage, the 
gift of an unnamed American benefactor. 

Up on Bull Hill, townsfolk remarked the quickened step and 
brightened smile of Frank Kane. But-no one knew or tried to learn 
the reason for his frequent visits to the Queen’s Chair. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I wish to thank you for a favor 
obtained. My sister suffered from cancer for about two years. Last 
January she underwent an operation. From that time till the 23rd of 
August she suffered intensely. We made several novenas for her. We 
made a novena which ended on the 15th of August. Our intention in 
this novena was this, either that she be restored to health, or that she 
would be resigned to the Holy Will of God. Our novena closed, as 
said, on the 15th of August, and she died on the 23rd, perfectly re- 
signed. She died a most peaceful death after receiving all the Sacra- 
ments, being conscious to the last. Many thanks, dear Mother, for this 
favor. I remain, your grateful child. 

‘iced teaie tae (Detroit). 

P.S. Iam sending you this for publication in THE Licuortan in 
order to promote and increase devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 
We consider this a most wonderful answer to our prayers. The account 
explains itself—S. McL. 














Catholic Anecdotes 





PRAYER AND HAPPINESS 





Some people shrink from prayer and devotion as a kill-joy. Those 
who have had a real spirit of prayer and devotion, testify to exactly the 
opposite effect. For example, Joseph Haydn, the famous composer and 
father of modern symphony. In Father Dunney’s recent and beautiful 
book, “The Mass,” we have the following account of him: 

“Some of the most beautiful Masses ever composed came from his 
pen. This genius, without means, modest and retiring, lived in a 
wretched garret room. With an old worm-eaten spinet, which he man- 
aged to buy cheaply, he worked and played. But he had a heart full of 
love of God, of joy and humor; and in this poverty-stricken room, 
when only eighteen years of age, he composed and played, in 1750, his 
first Mass. Think of that—at eighteen—high school age! All through 
his long life a beautiful spirit of joy was his, and he was known every- 
where as the “cheerful-hearted” because joy fairly bubbled out of his 
words, his works, his music. 

“A celebrated musical critic says: ‘With Haydn, humor is a prom- 
inent characteristic. He might well be characterized as the father of 
humorous tone poetry. His humor consoles the disappointed and 
soothes the sorrowful. His faith was never troubled with doubts. Joy- 
fully accepting the teachings of the Church, his religion was that of 
purest belief in an omnipotent and omnipresent Creator.’ ” 

“In referring to the period of the composition of his ‘Creation,’ the 
great Catholic composer is reported to have said: ‘I never was so de- 
vout as then. Daily I prayed for strength to express myself in accord- 
ance with His will. . 

“Tt is said that a friend once asked him why his Church music was. 
so full of gladness. He answered: 

““T cannot make it otherwise. I write according to the thoughts I 
feel. When I think upon my God, my heart is so full of joy that the 
notes dance and leap from my pen. And since God has given me a 
cheerful heart, it will be pardoned me that I serve Him with a cheerful 
spirit.’ ” 
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REPENTANCE? 





One of the saddest, most tragic thoughts is the repentance of Judas. 
What a perfect repentance in so many respects. The greatness, 
the horror of his crime is fully realized; there is an cpen confession of 





his sin to the chief priest and ancients; there is a full acknowledge- 
ment of the innocence of Jesus. 

“Then Judas, who betrayed Him, seeing that He was condemned, 
repenting himself, brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and ancients, saying: “I have sinned in betraying innocent 
blood.” 

He even tears himself away from the idol—the money—which he 
had worshipped—through the glamour of which he had been seduced. 
It becomes bitter to him—despicable. He casts it from him in the 
temple. Overcome by the greatness of his crime, he goes and hangs 
himself with a halter. 

Is not this the history of many a sin? How that money glitters! 
How that pleasure smiles—how that satisfaction promises! But 
scarcely is it secured, than it turns to bitterness—and the brighter 
its promise the darker its fulfilment. 

Had Judas gone to his Savior and looked into those eyes and 
poured out his tale of repentance into that heart—how different would 
have been his end! 

Love and confidence—these are wanting to his sorrow. Love and 
confidence—these are the very soul of true repentance. 


HOARY EXCUSE 





“T never go to church,” said the aggressive millionaire to the quiet 
little priest as they sat on the deck of the mail steamer, the North- 
west Progress tells us. “Would you like to hear why?” 

“It might be interesting,” answered Father Tom. 

“Well, I’ll tell you why. There are so many hypocrites there.” 
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“Oh, you needn’t let that keep you away,” said Father Tom with 
a smile. “There is always room for one more.” 

This reminds us of a remark made by “The Rock’—(Catholic 
magazine published in Hongkong, China) : 

“The man who says he is kept away from the Church by hypo- 
crites is not influenced by them anywhere else. Business is full of 
them ; but if he sees a chance to make money he doesn’t stop for that. 
Society is crowded with them, and yet he never thinks of becoming a 
hermit. Married life is full of them, but that doesn’t make him remain 
a bachelor. Hell is full of them, and yet he isn’t doing a thing to 
keep from going there. He wants to have you think that he is trying 
to avoid the society of hypocrites; and yet he takes not a single step 
towards the only place where no hypocrites can go.” 


IF YE HAVE TEARS 





“A million years from now,” prophesies Prof. (Proph.?) Thar- 
aldsen, a Norwegian scientist, “man will have a much longer brain, 
but he will be weaker and ugly to look at.” 

It is really terrible to contemplate. But why worry? Perhaps we 
won’t live to be a million years old. 

At any rate, science is making so many advances, perhaps there 
will be such wonderful cosmetics, a million years from now, as will 
conceal all ugliness. 

At least—there will be less inequality then! 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 





In 1904 another Premier of France died. During the silent 
watches of the night, two veiled figures knelt alone and prayed beside 
the shrouded form. 

It was Mr. Waldeck-Rousseau, the man who made the first law 
against Religious Orders, driving them out of France. Before his 
death he had been reconciled to God; by whom? By one of the very 
Religious who had been the victims of his persecution. What were 
the two veiled figures that prayed by his lifeless form? Two of those 
nuns, whom he had deprived of home and country by his law. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, in his day, played a great part in the pol- 
icies of France. To satisfy ambition, he had bartered his conscience, 
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his honor, his religion, his God. Dazzled by the tinsel-splendor of 
worldly greatness, he had become blind to all else, and was found the 
ready instrument of the enemies of the Church in their schemes of 
persecution and repression. 

Within a few short months, the great statesman had fallen from 
power. Broken and dissipated, he was deserted by the obsequious 
followers of yesterday. Adversity had tried the friendship of those 
who had formerly clung to him and one by one they proved but 
parasites. pd 

As his weary, sin-burdened soul learned wisdom amid the bitter 
humiliations of his fall, through the gentle charity and forgiving, 
Christlike spirit of the good Sisters whom he had sacrificed to Masonic 
hate, he was drawn back from his wanderings to the innocence of 
childhood days. His troubled conscience regained its calm. The 
outraged Church received again with open arms her wayward child. 
The Good Shepherd had led the lost sheep back to the fold. 

This is a picture for Premier Herriot to remember. 


THE HIGHEST IDEALS 





Money, we know, is necessary to carry on our Catholic schools, 
hospitals and institutions of various kinds, that are doing so much 
good work for the salvation of souls, the uplift of man, and the welfare 
of our country. 

But one thing is even more necessary than money—vocations—that 
is, boys and girls who are ready to consecrate themselves to this work 
and so follow the call of God to the highest kind of service. 

The Catholic Hospital Association has just sent out its leaflets—“‘A 
Crusade for Vocations’”—urging that the month of May be set aside 
as a month of prayer for vocations. 

This reminds us of the “Pittsburgh Plan’—not the “Pittsburgh 
Plus.” The report of the diocesan superintendent of schools thus ex- 
plains it: 

“Each day, in every class room, before the shrine of the Blessed 
Mother, a prayer was recited and a petition was addressed for light to 
know God’s will. On the Sunday preceding Pentecost a sermon on 
vocations was preached at every Mass in all the churches of the diocese. 


“Some hundred priests were then selected and appointed by the 
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Bishop to visit the schools and to speak to the children on the subject 
of vocation to the priesthood, the sisterhood, the brotherhood. The 
children who were interested received cards in the form of a letter 
addressed to the Bishop, asking him to pray for them and requesting his 
guidance. These cards—there were some 9,000 of them—were returned 
to the chancery where they were collected and filed. 

“From time to time, it is the intention to send to those children 
leaflets, pamphlets, booklets, etc., which will stimulate their interest in 
the subject of their vocation and assist them to follow the dictates of 
the Holy Spirit. It is hoped to make this program a regular part of the 
school work and to enlarge its scope. 

“Results so far have been most encouraging. Various communities 
have received an increased number of postulants; aspirant classes have 
been inaugurated in most of the Mother Houses, and it is believed that 
this practical way of cooperating with God’s will, will go far in supply- 
ing the demands of our schools for more Religious teachers.” 


DARK—BUT DARKER NOW 





“We have improved on the Dark Ages conspicuously, for while they 
bowed to what they believed to be expert opinion, we now bow every- 
where to inexpert opinion. We choose aldermen to pronounce upon 
our text books and our teachers, and politicians to pronounce upon our 
Church creeds. It all produces a glorious confusion of mind and of 
method for while opinion used to be met by argument, now it is met 
by blows. This manner of reasoning is growing in popularity all over 
the country. In our proudest city, at its proudest university, a group 
of students lately carried off one of their fellows, and, with due regard 
to safety of numbers, pounded him to a jelly, simply and largely 
because they didn’t like his looks. In days of witchcraft a woman had 
due process of trial, but now a group of men, again with due regard to 
safety in numbers, may take a woman out and switch her until satisfied 
that they have improved her manners and the tone of their community. 

“Tt is with pardonable gloating that our association points to the 
many modern improvements it has made on the general blackness of 
the Dark Ages. For example, with all their disorder, their ignorance 
and lawlessness, they managed to preserve respect for women, and a 
reverence for the marriage bond. Even in their deepest midnight, the 


Dark Ages held that the relations of the sexes should be spiritual rather 
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than bestial. The frank animalism of our present psychology, fiction, 
and cinema would have been inconceivable in the Ninth Century. This 
animalism is the splendid accomplishment of the Twentieth Century— 
and, let me proudly add, of the Association for Promoting and 
Supporting a Renaissance. * * * With a view to their final 
emergence as angels, we have persuaded men and women, led by the 
indulgent philosophy of Freud, to take one brave backward leap into 
emotions which even the apes long ago repudiated. 

—Winifred Kirkland in North American Review, September. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR COUNTRY 





Addressing the Chicago Commercial Club, not long ago, President 
Coolidge made the following admirable reference to Father Marquette, 
the Jesuit missionary who had explored these regions 250 years ago. 

“To the thoughtfulness of a Chicago friend I am indebted for the 
reminder that on this day, 250 years ago, Father Marquette and his 
companions began to erect the first huts to be used by white men on 
the site of what is now Chicago. I like to think of that as the founding 
of Chicago. I like to feel that this great city owes its beginning to the 
master explorer who was first a devout missionary of religion. 

“T am glad to turn aside here to add my little part to the tribute 
which the city is today paying to the memory of Marquette. Of the 
men who laid the foundations of our country he deserves his place 
among the foremost.” 


COMPROMISE 





Life is made liveable by compromises. They are compromises in 
accidentals. Compromises in temper—in moods—in likes and dis- 
likes—in tastes—upon these and such like the home is built. 

But compromises in matters of principle, in one’s ideals, is the 
beginning of misery. It means loss of self-respect and gain that in- 
volves loss of self-respect is no gain. 

The Church has stood through the ages because, with all her 
adaptation to times and currents, she never compromises in matters 
of principle. 

This is the secret of strength. It is the secret of character. 


— 
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Our Lady’s Page 


The Mother of Perpetual Help 
SCHOOL! 


We say that a child arrives at the age of reason when it is about 
seven years old. Up to'that time it has had all its education from 
its parents and those about it in the home. Now, however, it has 
outgrown the limits of home education. To school, therefore, it must 
go. There it will be given over to the care of those who make a pro- 
fession of training the minds of our youth: teachers. 

We can readily understand that the teacher will exert a great in- 
fluence on the child—for good or evil; and an influence that will last 
as long as the child lives. Hence, the all-important question: “To 
what school should I send my child?” The misfortune of our day 
is that too many parents in answering this question look only to the 
human element in their child and to its future greatness and success 
in this life. They seem to lose sight entirely of the eternal. Hence 
they readily make a decision in favor of a school that teaches neither 
religion nor speaks of God. And education must not be limited to 
the training of the head alone; it must also influence the heart for 
good. 

To what school? To that school that will second all your efforts 
of the past. You have trained and taught your little one to pray, to 
revere the Mother of God as “our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” 
to admire the lives of the saints of God, to pity the Child Jesus on the 
way to exile in Egypt, to admire Jesus as the Friend of Children, to 
speak of Him as the helper of St. Joseph in the humble carpenter- 
shop, to picture Him as helping His Holy Mother in the little house 
of Nazareth. All these things it should hear again from another to 
confirm the truth of “what Mother said.” And these same truths 
will be told it only in the school which fuses religion and secular 
learning. To a religious school therefore it must be sent. Jesus and 
(Mary must be the daily portion of the unfolding genius just as it was 
the daily lesson of another day. 
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The seventeenth century was noted for its licentiousness. High 
and low, all seemed to be infected with the canker of irreligion and 
scoffing. The cause of it was not far removed and thinking men de- 
termined to remove the cause. Irreligious and godless education were 
blamed ; therefore, religion must again be given its place in the course 
of studies. In France the opinion prevailed that prayer alone could 
bring a solution. An Association of Prayer was formed to ask God 
to supply a leader and the necessary forces to successfully cope with 
the evil. Nor did they have to wait long. In 1649 the first band of 
Associates began to pray, and in 1651 was born the future great 
leader, St. John de la Salle. When he arrived at maturity he was 
already set to take up the burden of bringing God again into the 
schools. He gathered his disciples with prudent care and began on 
a small scale. With the blessing of God and the help of Mary, the 
Perpetual Help of Christians, his work succeeded. And today it is 
still going on with that same success wherever the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools are to be found. Their noble example has stirred 
others to do the same noble work, so that the Church now has a won- 
werful array of teachers devoted to the task of keeping God in the 
schools. And for secular teaching they are second to none in the 
results they achieve. 


Why overlook this point, dear parents, when making your de- 
cision? What would have been the decision of Mary, your guardian 
and patron, if she had had to make the same decision? You have 
no doubt as to her choice. Let yours then be the same. If you have 
taught your child about Mary and send it to a school where it will 
learn more about her. If you have told it of the sweet Savior of man- 
kind, send it to a school where it will hear more about Him and His 
works of love. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT? 


I thank Thee, O mother of Perpetual Help for the favor of ob- 
taining employment for me. “Never was it known that any one 
having recourse to Thee has been left unaided.” (Kansas City.) 

Thanks to our Blessed Mother of Perpetual Help for favor re- 
ceived through her intercession with her Divine Son. (Mrs. G. K.) 
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Catholic 


Upon the formation of an Association of Italian Catholic Jour- 
nalists in Rome, the Holy Father sent them a message in which he 
pleads for unity of spirit. “If the new Association,” he said through 
Cardinal Gasparri, “brings about reciprocal help in the training and 
direction of Catholic journalists, it should further still more a closer 
and more cordial union, which is necessary, among workers in the 
same cause—the cause of God and His Church, the cause of souls 
and of civilization itself.” 

* * 

On hearing of the disastrous effects of the tornado in southern 
Illinois and Indiana, the Holy Father sent a message of sympathy, 
offering his prayers for those afflicted and bereaved. 

* * * 

Miss Mary Gookel of Milwaukee, president of the American branch 
of the Missionary Association of Catholic Women, in the name of 
the Association presented the Holy Father with a large quantity of 
vestments and a large amount of altar linens. The Holy Father said 
he took great delight in such a gift because he knew it was destined 


to honor God in the Blessed Sacrament in the faraway missions, and 
because he knew that the women who made them had done the work 
at great sacrifice, toiling at it after their daily tasks were completed. 


He blessed the members of the Association and all its benefactors and 
co-operators. 


* * * 


The activities of the Catholics of France have been characterized 
by Premier Herriot and some American papers as “rebellion”. But 
a glance at the program of the National Catholic Federation, just 
formed and already spread throughout France, will show that they 
are merely asking in a legitimate way for their rights. The program 
reads: 

“We want no laws of exception, called ‘intangible’ laws, and we 
shall demand their abrogation, cost what it may. We want the right 
of association for all, the right of religious orders to teach; freedom 
for parents to select the school of their choice; and the participation 
of private schools in a just measure in public appropriations.” 

* * * 

The Oregon school case has been argued before the United States 
Supreme Court and briefs were submitted by opposing attorneys. The 
Catholic side of the controversy was presented by William D. Guthrie 
of New York. Another brief was presented by J. P. Kavangh of 
Portland, Jay Bowerman, Dan J. Malarkey, Hall S. Lusk, E. B. 
Seabrook and F. J. Lonergan. Other briefs in favor of private schools 
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were presented by the Seventh Day Adventists and the Episcopal 
Church. 
* * * 

It is reported that Senator de Monzie, a member of the radical 
party of France, that is to say of the majority party, led by Premier 
Herriot, has gone to Rome incognito, after having had an interview 
with the President of the Council. It is stated that while in the 
Eternal City he has already had several meetings with prominent 
personages of the Vatican. It appears that the Catholic protest against 
the rupture with the Vatican will not be altogether ineffectual. 

* * * 

A class of twelve converts, the second to be received within the 
last three months, made its solemn profession of the Catholic Faith 
at St. John’s Student Chapel of the University of Illinois, Sunday, 
March 8. The chapel was packed by the 850 Catholic Students in 
attendance at the University. This brings the total number of con- 
verts at the University Chapel to 78. This remarkable record is 
traceable largely to the Catholic Foundation which provides a course 
in religious instruction for which credit is given by the university 
itself. 

* * * 

How four Catholic women physicians serve six hospitals in the 
medical missions of India, was told by Dr. Anna Dengel, of St. 
Catherine’s Hospital, Rawla-Pindi, Punjab, India. She is in America 
to stimulate interest in the Catholic medical mission there. Dr. 
Dengel is one of these four Catholic women physicians. She is a 
native of Austrian Tyrol, holds a medical degree from the National 
University of Ireland, Cork, and has served in the medical mission 
field of India for many years. According to her, medical missions 
offer practically the only avenue through which the truths of Chris- 
tianity may be brought to the attention of the native women of India. 
This work, she explained, must be carried on by women physicians, 
because the Mohammedan and Hindu customs farbid male physicians 
from attending women. They cannot be reached through the mission 
schools, because only four out of a thousand Mohammedan women, 
and only eight out of a thousand Hindu women go to school long 
enough to learn how to read and write. 

* * * 

All of the pro-Klan measures proposed during the 1925 session 
of the Indiana legislature failed of enactment into laws. Most of 
them were defeated by overwhelming majorities in one or the other 
of the two houses. The defeat of the Klan measures has been the 
greatest surprise in half a century. 

* * 

Praised as “a pledge of Catholic confidence in our common country 
and of Catholic loyalty to her Constitution and laws and institutions,” 
Kansas City’s imposing new $600,000.00 Catholic Community Club 
was dedicated at a formal public ceremony on March 15. Among the 
speakers was Admiral William S. Benson, war-time director of oper- 
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ations of the Navy, and now president of the National Council of 
Catholic men. It is one of the most pretentious structures of the kind 
in the country. 

* * * 

Former Senator Thomas Sterling of South Dakota, after whom 
the famous (!) Sterling-Reed Education Bill was named, is to become 
associate editor of “The Fellowship Forum”, a weekly newspaper 
published in Washington, a paper of strong anti-Catholic and pro- 
Ku Klux stripe. At least he isn’t being paid by the government now! 

* * * 

“The fundamental precept of liberty is toleration,” declared Presi- 
dent Cooligde in his inaugural address. “We cannot permit any in- 
quisition either within or without the law, or apply any religious test 
to the holding of office. The mind of America must be forever free.” 
* * * 


Persons making a court attack on the City Orphan Asylum con- 
ducted in Charleston, S. C., for the municipality, by the Sisters of 
Our Lady of Mercy, not only lost their cause but drew a sharp rebuke 
from the sitting judge. The judge praised the plan under which the 
asylum is being operated. Judge Bemminger said: “I consider the 
organization of the City Orphan Asylum and its subsequent control 
and administration as an admirable solution of a difficult municipal 
problem; and not only is the plaintiff’s case herein not made out, but 
the showing against his position is simply overwhelming.” He went 
on to say: 

“The city pays nothing for the orphans, except actual cost and 
maintenance. The orphans at this institution, where there are no over- 
head charges, cost the city far less per capita than to maintain them 
elsewhere.” 

* * * 

The third anniversary of the coronation of Pope Pius XI was made 
the occasion of an elaborate demonstration at Prague, manifesting the 
loyalty of the Czecho-Slovakian Catholics to the Holy See. Archbishop 
Kordatch, Metropolitan of Prague, declared: “In the name of all the 
faithful Catholics of Czecho-Slovakia we declare that we join the 
whole Catholic world in filial love and attachment to the successor 
of St. Peter.” Mgsr. Podlaha, Auxiliary Bishop of Prague, said: “We 
do not know what is going to happen to us. We do not know whether 
we shall suffer persecution from the State or not. But we know one 
thing very well: whatever happens, we shall remain faithful to the 
creed of our fathers.” : 

* * * 

The prohibition against German missionaries engaging in mission 
work in British possessions, which has been in force since the war, 
has at last been partially removed, according to information published 
by the British Colonial Secretary. The relaxation, however, applies 
only to territory under the jurisdiction of the Colonial Secretary, and 
does not include India, where, as the matter now stands, German mis- 
sionaries will not be permitted till 1926. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian,’”” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


A non-Catholic friend of mine died 
some time ago and although he had a 
high regard for the Catholic Church, 
he never joined it, because he said he 
was convinced that all Christian 
churches lead to salvation as long as 
one lives a good Christian life. Is 
there any chance that he was saved and 
am I allowed to pray for the repose of 
his soul? 

Pope Pius IX clearly states the doc- 
trine of the Church concerning a case 
of this kind. He writes: “Far be it 
from us to dare to set bounds to the 
boundless mercy of God; far be it from 
us to desire to search into the depths 
of the hidden counsels and judgments 
of God, an abyss that the mind of man 
cannot explore . . . We must hold 
as of faith, that out of the Apostolic 
Roman Church there is no salvation; 
that she is the only ark of safety, and 
whosoever is not in her, perishes in the 
deluge; we must also on the other 
hand, recognize with certainty that 
those who are in invincible ignorance 
of the true religion are not guilty for 
this in the eye of the Lord. And who 
will presume to mark out the limits of 
this ignorance according to the char- 
acter and diversity of peoples, coun- 
tries, minds, and the rest.” (Allocu- 
tion, Dec. 9, 1854.) 

As for praying for the repose of the 
soul of your friend, you are allowed 
to do so, in fact according to the law 
of the Church, you may even have 
masses said for his soul, if this is done 
privately. 

Why is it that a person is obliged to 
be a Roman Catholic to aspire for the 
office of President or Vice-President 
in the Republic of Argentina, South 
America? 

Because the Constitution of that 
country demands it, just as the law of 
England requires that the King of Eng- 
land be a Protestant. Article 76 of 
the Constitution of the Argentine Re- 
public provides that: “to be elected 
President or Vice-President of the 
nation it is necessary to belong to the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic Religion.” 





This constitution was promulgated 
September 25, 1860, and freely entered 
into by the fourteen provinces or states 
which constitute the Argentine Nation 
and which are united by a federal con- 
stitution framed on the same lines as 
the constitution of the United States. 
The Argentine Republic is overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic and if these Catholics 
wish to be governed by one of their 
faith only, they are free to do so. 
According to the last official census 
991 inhabitants of the country out of 
every thousand are Catholics, two are 
Jews and seven are Protestants or 
other dissenters. 

However to this small Non-Catholic 
portion of the population, articles 14 
and 20 of the Constitution grant. the 
right freely to profess their religion. 

Which feast is called “Whitsunday?” 

The Feast of Pentecost: it is often 
called “Whitsunday” (White Sunday) 
from the fact that solemn Baptism was 
administered on that day in past cen- 
turies, the candidates being attired in 
white robes. 

If a little girl when baptized is dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, is she sup- 
posed to wear only blue and white and 
until what age is she supposed to wear 
these colors? And by dedication does 
that mean she must enter the convent 
later on? 

When a child at baptism is dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin that simply 
means that the parents wish to place 
that child under the special protection 
of the Blessed Virgin; accordingly no 
obligation either of wearing blue and 
white or of entering the convent arises 
from this dedication. 


We are taught that to tell a lie és 
ordinarily only a venial sin. Does this 
hold also for answers to questions put 
by the priest in the confessional? 

If the lie deceives the Confessor in 
an important matter concerning the 
guilt of sins, the proximate occasion of 
sin, the habit of sin and other matters 
of this kind, it is a mortal sin; other- 
wise it is not. 
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Faith Desmond’s Last Stand. By 


Elizabeth Jordan. Published by Ex- 
tension Press, 180 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Price, $1.50. 

We get an insight into the subject- 
matter of this novel from its subtitle 
“A Mystery Story of Love, Courage, 
and a Miracle.” Pushed to give a 
direct answer to her very direct ques- 
tion as to how long she had to live, the 
two specialists did not mince matters: 
“About two years, with great care; 
otherwise six months—more or less.” 
Faith Desmond was not long in making 
her choice: “I’d rather live six months 
—really live, I mean, than merely exist 
in a sick room for six years.” And 
acting on her resolve, she at once took 
a boat for Europe, and—well, I do not 
wish to spoil this splendid story for 


you. 

Little Cords. By Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S.J. Published by P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York. Net, $1.25. 

Another collection of essays by 
Father Donnelly — written in what 
Father Finn terms “Father Donnelly’s 
carbonated style—a style that sparkles, 
bubbles up and is alive!” 

The author has subtitled this volume 
“Taps from a Light Lash” whereby he 
wishes to make the point that just as 
the Saviour with a lash made of cords 
drove out the money-lenders from His 
Father’s House, so we must be ever 
alert to repel the weaknesses and 
foibles of human nature. But since 
what Father Donelly has in mind are 
not so much desecrations of God’s 
Temple as blemishes which lessen the 
shining glory of His House, he wields 
his lash in good humour, and as a re- 
sult the little cords will not make your 
skin to smart but serve rather to wake 
you from your dreamy lethargy and 
cause the healing life-giving blood to 
circulate freely through your spiritual 
being. 

The Angel of Aquino. Translated 
by Sister Mary Fulgence, O. S. D,, 
from the German of P. Henry M. 
Pflugbeil, Ord. Praed. Published by 


the Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, 
Wis. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a little book of prayers and 
meditations in honor of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which should prove of special 
benefit to the young and valuable also 
for religious. Many of the prayers 
were written by the Saint himself. 
The proceeds of the sale of this book, 
we understand, are to be devoted to the 
education of Dominican students who 
are preparing for the foreign missions 
in China. 

Three-Minute Homilies. By Rev. 
Michael V. McDonough. Published by 
Benziger Brothers. Net, $2.00, 


For the convenience of busy priests, 
Father McDonough has written this 
series of concise, yet comprehensive 
and instructive sermons for all Sun- 
days, Holydays, and principal feasts of 
the year. While not homilies in the 
very strictest sense, they nevertheless 
explain the chief lessons contained in 
the respective Sunday and Feastday 
Gospels. 

As written, these sermons can easily 
be given in three minutes, since they 
cover less than two pages each. They 
likewise offer rich material for ex- 
pansion into sermons of greater length. 
We heartily approve the feature that 
the Gospel of the day precedes each 
sermon, thus making unnecessary the 
use of other books in preparing the 
sermon. 

The New Missal for Every Day— 
Student’s Edition. Price, $1.75 net. 
The Small Missal. Price, $1.75 net. 
Both published by Benziger Brothers. 

Some time ago we reviewed “The 
New Missal for Every Day” (see 
Liguorian for January). With the 
laudable purpose of bringing this valu- 
able book into as many hands as pos- 
sible, the publishers have now gotten 
out a more moderate priced Student’s 
edition and likewise a simpler and less 
cumbersome Small Missal. The latter 
contains the Masses for Sundays and 
all the Feasts which may supersede the 
Sunday office. 
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Lucid Intervals 





Judge—But if you weren’t going to 
steal the chickens, why were you in the 
coop? 

Sambo—I was jest testin’ mah will- 
power, Jedge; dat’s all. 


Stranger—Rastus, do the people who 
live across the road from you keep 
chickens? 

Rastus—Dey keeps some of ’em, sah. 


Liza—If yo’ was rich, what would 
yo’ want most of all 

Rastus—A alarm clock wid a busted 
buzzer. 


Bones—How come I don’t see you 
mixin’ round socially no moh? 

Mose—As far as I is concerned, 
sassiety is through. I’se done ostra- 
cized it. 


Rastus was sporting proudly a new 
shirt when a friend asked: “Boy, how 
many yards does it take for a shirt 
like that?” Rastus replied: “Say, 
man, Ah got three shirts like this outa 
one yard last night.” 


“Nigger, did yuh come by dat derby 
honestly?” 

“Uncle, I done come to it honestly, 
but dass all.” 


Mrs. Myers—Howard, you should 
come and listen to this very informa- 
tive address over the radio. 

Mr. Myers—Don’t interrupt me with 
unimportant matters. 

Mrs, M.—What are you doing? 

Mr. M—I’m solving a cross-word 
puzzle. 


Goode—Did Henry Peck say that he 
was pleased with cross-word puzzles? 
Barnes—Yes; he says they keep his 
wife busy while he does the housework. 


Asker—Is your wife entertaining 
this winter? 

Teller—Not very; she’s too much 
absorbed in cross-word puzzles. 


Very hairy customer: “Haircut, 


singe, shampoo, mustache clipped, and 
beard trimmed, please. Er—where can 
I put this cigar down?” 

Barber: “Would you mind keeping 
it in your mouth for a time, sir? It'll 
be a sort of landmark to give me my 
bearings.” 


Man (in barber-chair)—Be careful 
not to cut my hair too short—people 
will take me for my wife! 


She—Ugh! Look at that man’s un- 
kempt beard! He must be almost a 
wild man. 

He—Just about. You see, he’s an 
old-fashioned gentleman, and he 
always surrenders his turn in the 
barber chair to waiting ladies. 


Before the dawn of the motorcar 
age, a passing motorist picked up a 
farmer who had never before seen an 
automobile. The farmer was duly im- 
pressed and delighted. To impress him 
still more, the motorist put his foot on 
the accelerator and for 6 or 7 miles 
they tore along like the wind. Then 
something went wrong with the steer- 
ing gear and they ran into a tree. The 
farmer and motorist alighted unhurt 
on a bank or moss. The car was not 
damaged. 

“That was fine,” said the farmer, as 
he got up, “We sartinly went the 
pace. Tell me this, though—how do 
you stop when there ain’t no trees?” 





An official of the civil service com- 
mission says that even the grave mem- 
bers of one examining board were 
amused by a certain answer in a set 
of examination papers. The question 
was: “Give for any one year the 
number of bales of cotton exported 
from the United States.” The answer 
this applicant wrote was: “1492. 
None.” 


Lieutenant Bili Robinson was run- 
ning around central headquarters all 
day yesterday with a box of cigars in 
one hand and a delighted grin in the 
other. 





























Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 
La. 


D intenaed ticcswnvadweeaiversederentanearees $3,490.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,055.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


PG, GRR) oo ccssetdecsccdsceccsecicncencetinws 497.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CPU GH) hi okvccdinciiniareeceasasanineiar 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$1,604.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$1,923.46; Burse of St. Joseph, $642.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, 
$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,928.75; Burse of Se. 
Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of 
St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, 
$527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $242.00; Burse of Holy 
Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, $422.00; 
Burse of St. Peter, $225.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, $1,250.00; 
Burse of St. Gerard, $5,000.00. 














Bonks 
The Ideal Gift 
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THE CATHOLIC 
TEACHER'S COM- 
PANION 


By F. M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 


Price, $2.75. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 
By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. 
Ss. R. 


Vol. I. postpaid, $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid, $0.85 
Vol. III. postpaid, $1.60 


Vol. IV. postpaid, $1.10 
Vol. V. postpaid, $1.10 


BROKEN PATHS 


By Grace Keon. 
Price, $1.50. 


BOY 
By Inez Specking. 
Price, $1.25. 


BE OF GOOD HEART 
By Rev. J. McSorley. 
Price, postpaid, $1.60. 























See 


Seemann 





MARY ROSE SOPH- 
OMORE 
By Mabel Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


FALSE GODS 
By Will Scarlet. 
Price, $2.00. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
SHADOW. 


By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, $2.00. . 


FAITH DESMOND’S 
LAST STAND 


By Elizabeth Jordan. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE WONDERFUL 
SACRAMENTS 
By Rev. F. X. Doyle, S.J. 
Price, Cloth, $1.25. 
Paper, $0.25. 


WITH THE CHURCH 


By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, $3.00. 














ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWOC Box A 


WISCONSIN 








